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McDermitt, in northern Humboldt County, struddles the Oregon-Nevada State line and serves as gateway for motor traffic over U S 95 (The Bonanza 
Highway). The community is trading center for many ranchers, stockmen, and miners in that vicinity. 


Orovada is a convenient one-store trading post about halfway between Winnemucca and McDermitt, on U S 95. Here, the neighbors for miles around 
come in their motor cars, or on horseback, to replenish supplies and call for their mail. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


Snow conditions in the Jar- 
bidge area, northern Elko 
County, Nevada, during the 
winter of 1948-1949, were 
perhaps the worst ever seen by 
old-timers wk. came into the 
noted mining camp soon after 
it was established in 1910. 
Many big snowslides occurred 
which blocked highways and 
roads. Skis were used in many 
cases of emergencies to bring 
mail and other supplies into 
camp. Through this method 
contact was maintained with 
other snow-bound communities. 





NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS Magazine is published by 
the Department of Highways, in the State Printing Office at 
Carson City, and is issued for distribution, gratis, to persons inter- 
ested in the present welfare and future development of Nevada. 
Nevada Department of Highways will be glad to mail a copy, or 
copies, upon request. NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS 
MAGAZINE IS NOT TO BE SOLD. 


Humboldt County Possesses Huge Natural Resources 


approximately 10,000 square miles of up and down 

land, spreads over a large patch of acreage which 
exerts a vital influence on the State’s economic and social fabric. 
It’s the fourth largest, and one of the original counties in the 
State, with,a total of 6,274,000 acres, most of which must be 
classified as uncultivated land. But all of that land is not bar- 
ren and worthless. In the river valleys much land is excellent 
for crop yields, and in the uplands where the acreage is not 
suitable for such cultivation it can be, and is, used for live- 
stock grazing purposes, which the several hundred ranchers and 
stockmen of the county utilize to good advantage. 

From off the ranges and in the valleys come fattened cattle 
and sheep, in large numbers, which are shipped to markets of 
the Pacific Coast and as far east as Omaha. From the rugged 
hills and towering mountains come minerals and metals of a 
great and useful variety to supply raw material for the manu- 
facturing plants in the industrial East. Gold, which is extracted 
from Humboldt County’s veins and fissures, is piled into Uncle 
Sam’s vaults at Fort Knox, Kentucky. Lead, copper, mercury, 
manganese, and nonmetallics from this <ounty find their way 
into almost every conceivable kind of modern gadget that 
makes present-day living more comfortable with less hand 
labor. Because there is very little manufacturing in Nevada, 
at present, these raw materials eventually go to those centers 
where processing is done on a major scale. 

As production of these raw materials continues it becomes 
plainly evident each year that the enormous natural resources 
of Humboldt County are merely in their initial stage of devel- 
opment. Because of these conditions, mining in the county, 
in spite of a current lag, has a bright and promising future. 

Highways and roads serve large volumes of motor vehicle 
traffic, and bring great benefits to the county in its program 


| free County in northern Nevada, embracing 


of expansion. Two transcontinental rail lines, with their mod- 
ern and powerful Deiselized equipment, supplement these 
transportation facilities. 

The Humboldt River, while useless as a transportation 
medium, looms large as an important factor because it not only 
provides water for thirsty field crops, where such land is suit- 
able for cultivation, but it also affords fine stream fishing and, 
incidentally, adds luster to many natural scenic places. 

The county’s sparse population of 6,000 is scattered in sev- 
eral modern but small communities, and on ranches, which have 
grown up in strategic sections. One could hardly assert that 
Humboldt County is overpopulated with more than one square 
mile of territory available for each person to move around in. 
The folks up there don’t mind that a bit; they say it gives 
them plenty of elbowroom. 

Nearly half of the citizens who have settled there, and estab- 
lished permanent homes, live in the delightful small city of 
Winnemucca which has a population approximating 3,000. 
This typically western town enjoys all the creature comforts 
found in large cities, plus a few more. There's less wear and 
tear on the nerves, and the citizens appreciate a peace of mind 
which can be associated with the rugged, wide-open spaces of 
the great American West. 

History in Humboldt, in a large measure, follows the same 
general pattern of many other counties in the West. It varies 
only in detail and a change of names. Early pioneering exist- 
ence, with its many discomforts, has been gradually replaced 
by modern habits and conveniences. The county had its early 
day stage hold-ups and bank robberies; then its cattle rustlers, 
its picturesque sheriffs and law officers, and can even boast of 
its share of thrills and escapades of the bold, bad men of the 
early days. Butch Cassidy's boys were particularly bad and 
operated extensively around Winnemucca for a spell, staging 
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one bank robbery job which netted them something like 
$33,000. And they got away with it, fleeing into Wyoming. 
The history books say this loot was never recovered. 

On the opposite side of the page we find that Humboldt 
County produced its full quota of rugged men of high charac- 
ter; men of shrewd business acumen, and fearless leaders who 
have kept things running pretty much on an even keel, reflect- 
ing the better side of the human race. Some of these men 
became wealthy cattle and sheep owners; others made sizable 
stakes from the mines which are scattered quite plentifully 
all over the county. 

For a long time, after the first settlement, there were no 
railroads. The covered wagon, the buckboard, and slippery 
leather were used in covering the trails for intercounty travel. 


mires, and snow swept open spaces. They did serve their 
purpose well, but the citizens were not satisfied, wanted a 
change for the better and got it. Things are entirely different 
now, with the change bringing improved methods of trans- 
portation. 

From alkali plains, covered with sagebrush and massive piles 
of rocks called mountains, the hardy pioneers in Humboldt 
County began their constructive work of raising cattle and 
crops, and extracting ores from the hills. They made marked 
progress during their time. The early settlers brought under 
cultivation thousands of acres of land, and opened many mines, 
through hard labor and thrift. When they passed to the 
Great Beyond they left a fine heritage and also some problems 
for the modern younger generation to solve. The younger 





After many years of idleness the Silver State Flour Mill, Paradise Valley, sturdily constructed in 1867 and activated by water power through turbines, is 
starting off on a new grind. Its product will be whole wheat flour and breakfast meal of the highest quality. 


Eventually the iron horse rolled into Humboldt, followed quite 
a time later by the flivver and rough roads. All this gradually 
developed over a long period of years. Subsequently the 
streamlined motor car replaced the flivver, and then came the 
hard-surfaced highway. Ranchers of the county have kept 
up with the times, and many of the big spread owners now 
have their own landing fields and an airplane or two to get 
around in. 

The great Humboldt River valley was an arterial travel 
guide for the covered wagon caravans which came out of the 
East, bound for California, during the pioneer days of ’49. 
For years these beaten trails were roads in name only, affording 
nothing but rough going. In Summer the trails were hot and 
dusty, and in Winter they were frozen ruts, or muddy quag- 


folks accepted the challenge and were not found wanting. 
They, in turn, have woven into the general pattern of the 
project the thread of modernization, and brought about a pros- 
perity which reflects the excellent training of their ancestors. 

All through the economic fabric runs the thread of the 
Humboldt River, one of the most noted streams in all western 
American history. In every phase of living this narrow, slug- 
gish, meandering stream leaves an indelible mark. Its muddy 
waters wander in all directions, and cover great distances of 
northern Nevada before it cuts a sweeping swath across the 
lower southeast corner of the county. 

The Humboldt, with its many tributaries draining an area 
as large as some of the smaller Eastern States, was well known 
before the first covered wagon trains splashed through its 
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Deisel units of the Western Pacific Railroad, in the Winnemucca yards, being serviced with fuel for their cross-desert run. 
This conspicuous volcanic plug occurs along the Hinkey Summit road north of Paradise Valley, Nevada, and shows the rugged character of the landscape. 
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Winnemuccans have both and they are always “pleased to present.” 
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Leave it to the Winnemucca 
arrangements committee to 
pick good-looking gals and 
fine horses to serve as color 
bearers in leading the rodeo 
parade. It’s all port of their 
annual celebration which is 
held during the first part of 
September. The Chamber of 
Commerce declares that the 
Winnemucca Rodeo is one of 
the finest in the West. 


Rodeos and parades mean as much to Nevadans as the World Series does to Brooklyn. They especially like to strut their fine horses with high-class gear to match. 






















waters in 1849. The river marked the path westward for 300 
miles. 

Since settlement first began, Humboldt River waters have 
been eagerly sought by ranchers, cattlemen, communities, and 
miners alike. Sometimes acquisition of water rights along its 
path has resulted in bitter fights and even violent deaths. In 
fact, some disputes have been dragged through the courts for 
years. Cases are still pending after 10 to 15 years litigation. 

In 1850 a French trader, the first settler, located a place 
along the present site of Winnemucca, on the great bend of 
the river, and the place was called French Ford. This pioneer 
settler sold supplies to the California bound travelers passing 
through the district in an ever-increasing number. The rush 
to the gold fields was approaching peak level. Ten years later, 
in 1860, the place had grown to be an important settlement 
along the Overland Trail. Freight teams hauled supplies 
between California cities and to Boise, Idaho, traveling by 
way of French Ford, which in 1863 was given a different 
name—W innemucca—in honor of a Paiute Indian chief. 

Gold and silver mines, found and developed in the southern 
part of the county, brought many persons who, in the early 
1860's, established themselves in the communities named Hum- 
boldt City, Star City, Dunn Glenn, Mill City, and Unionville. 
The mines at Unionville looked very promising for long life, 
at the time, and as a result of this influx of people it was made 
the county seat, holding that position from 1860 to 1872, 
when Winnemucca secured the place of county government 
which Unionville lost. 

The first mineral from Humboldt County seen in Nevada 
was exhibited by two Frenchmen, Louis Barleau and A. Gintz, 
early in the Spring of 1861. They kept a trading post about 
14% miles south of Humboldt House, reported rich and exten- 
sive veins carrying both gold and silver in the main Humboldt 
Range of mountains, and the prospect of finding a new El 
Dorado induced a great number to plunge into the unknown 
land. The Indians also brought in many rich specimens which 
they reported as having been found on the east side of the 
West Humboldt range. They appeared willing to lead the 
‘whites to the source of their discoveries, so Hugo Pfersdorff, 
on April 28, 1861, was conducted into the valley where Union- 
ville was established. About the same time Isaac Miller and 
Joe Thacker were guided into Star Canyon, and discovery of 
the famous Sheba mine was the result. The Unionville Dis- 
trict produced $6,000,000 in gold and silver before a decline 
set in. 

In 1862 a canal was projected and built by a company whose 
objective was to irrigate all the land along the line of the ditch 
and, also, furnish motive power to mills along its route. Mill 
City was started up with the intention of making it a milling 
and reduction center for all the mines in the Star District, but 
the canal never reached that point, stopping at Winnemucca, 
28 miles from the place where the water was taken out. For 
some reason it was not found profitable and the work was 
abandoned, no water having been brought through the canal 
for years. About $100,000 was expended in constructing the 
ditch to Winnemucca, which was to have been 90 miles long, 
15 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. 

In 1863 settlement began of the farming lands along the 
Little Humboldt River in Paradise Valley, 40 miles north of 
Winnemucca, and Paradise City was established there in 1866. 
Cattle and sheep raising and the growing of wheat, oats, and 



























































hay quickly became rich sources of profit for the fortunate 
settlers of Paradise Valley. 

In 1864, following the adoption of a constitution by the 
State of Nevada, the boundaries of Humboldt County were 
defined, but later these lines were changed and a part of the 
area set aside for Pershing County, its present neighbor to the 
West. 

In the Summer of 1866, Fort Winfield Scott was set up at 
the north end of Paradise Valley as a base for soldiers who 
were sent there as a protection for settlers against the depreda- 
tions of hostile Indians. On the 12th of December of that 
year the fort was occupied by Company A of the United States 
Cavalry. The soldiers saw some action against marauding 
Indians on several occasions, but when the country was tamed 
they were sent home to their posts. Fort Winfield Scott was 
abandoned in 1871. One of the old buildings, at present, is 
used as a tool barn by the ranch owner. 

Through the intervening years Humboldt County continued 
to make steady progress. One sensational mine after another 
was discovered and then developed. Many of them remained 
active for a few years, then faded out when the ore bodies 


A bucking horse is equivalent to a box of exploding dynamite and just as dangerous to 
handle. Here you see the rider getting a “shake off,” even to the extent of losing his 
pack of cigarettes. This happened at the Winnemucca Rodeo. 


were depleted. Ranches of varying sizes 
were, also, firmly established in many parts 
of the country; cattle and sheep raising 
became a stabilized industry for the settled 
ranchers, and the prosperity of the citizens 
was well sustained through these efforts. 

An event of extraordinary import occurred 
in Nevada, in 1910, when the Western Pacific 
railway completed its line across the State 
and began operating trains over its rails. This 
railroad, popularly known as the “Feather 
River Route,” parallels the Southern Pacific 
lines for 140 miles through the State. Over 
this distance the tracks are used jointly by 
both companies. The Western Pacific, how- 
ever, serves much territory which the latter 
route does not contact. The “Feather River 
Route” has established itself firmly in Win- 
nemucca, by construction of shops and serv- 
icing facilities, both for the steam and Diesel 
type of locomotives, which brings a substan- 
tial pay roll to the town. The shops are 


Humboldt County Courthouse, Winnemucca, is 


Here’s a Humboldt County rancher’s private plane, ready for use, on a ranch north of Winnemucca. 


repository for all official records, has a district courtroom, and houses all county offices. 
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This row of stately poplars serves as a windbreak on the Birnie Ranch in Paradise Valley. 


equipped to make minor repairs on both 
locomotives and cars. 

In addition to the two transcontinental rail 
lines, Winnemucca has become a transporta- 
tion hub for highway travel. It enjoys the 
travel facilities of Highway U S 40 (The 
Victory ),and Highway US95 (The Bonanza 
Highway ), besides having many roads which 
lead into mining districts and ranching areas 
all over the county. One important second- 
ary route connects Denio, Oregon, in the 
northwest; another road strikes across the 
Black Rock desert country to contact Alturas, 
California. Hopes are high that, in the 
future, this route will support enough travel 
to justify greater improvement. 

Several stage and truck lines operate out 
of Winnemucca. Transcontinental buses of 
the Greyhound and the Burlington lines, 
also serve the community. 

The main agricultural crops of Humboldt 
County are wild hay, alfalfa, alfalfa seed, 


On the 600-foot level underground, in the Getchell mine, Red House, Humboldt County, ore of vivid coloring is exposed in the walls of the drifts. 


Mey 
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Fourth of July 1903 saw this crowd gathered at the Southern Pacific depot in Winnemucca. 
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Bridge Street, Winnemucca, looking north, at a time when muddy streets were in fashion and automobiles were a curiosity. 


Winnemucco’s first crop of high-wheeled, high-centered cars. They were used as taxis to the booming gold camp of National, in the northern part of the county. 
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onions, potatoes, and seed potatoes. Cultivated areas planted 
to potatoes are in widely separated valleys which assure pro- 
tection against any spread of potato plant disease. At present, 
all areas are signally free from any plant parasites which might 
affect the potatoes grown there. Sugar beets have been suc- 
cessfully grown near Golconda. 

However, the primary agricultural effort is devoted to 
livestock raising. Hundreds of thousands of acres of grazing 
lands are devoted to conditioning of prime beef cattle and 
many thousands of sheep. Beef cattle production varies, from 
year to year, but it usually approximates between 80,000 and 
90,000 head, and from 30,000 to 40,000 sheep. An average 
of 30,000 feeder steers are shipped from the county each year, 
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All.of this tends to produce a climate of dry, bracing air, 
and an unusual abundance of sunshine. The normal average 
rainfall is 8.43 inches. Average annual snowfall approxi- 
mates 27.2 inches. Temperature ranges from an average of 
28.4 above zero in January, to 71.8 above zero in July. There 
are, on the average, only seven days in the year when zero 
temperatures are experienced. 

Several small communities scattered around the eastern and 
northern parts of the county contribute their portion of pro- 
duction toward the prosperous condition of the citizens. 

Located 40 miles notth of Winnemucca is Paradise Valley. 
It has a population of only 400. In the immediate region there 
are several large ranches which produce cattle, alfalfa hay, 





The old Auditorium Hotel, which served western travelers, was really a grand hotel in its day. It was a landmark in Paradise Valley for many years. 


while the number of feeder lambs shipped out will run around 
25,000. One fine, high production dairy herd is maintained 
near Winnemucca and the milk is sold directly to customers 
in that area. The annual average wool production will approxi- 
mate 250,000 pounds. 

There are numerous mountain ranges within the confines of 
the county lines, and these mountains trend in a north and 
south direction. Some of the peaks have altitudes of 10,000 
feet above sea level and 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the surround- 
ing country. In the northern and eastern sectors are several fine 
valleys which are under cultivation and yield abundant crops. 
Water for this soil comes, in a large measure, from the Hum- 
boldt River, its many small tributaries, and wells. 


wheat, barley, and potatoes. The United States Forestry super- 
visor for the Soil Conservation district is stationed at Paradise 
Valley. 

One of Paradise Valley's greatest assets is an old grist mill, 
located along Martin Creek, in which wheat and other grains 
are ground to flour. The old mill was erected in 1867 and 
operated for many years before it closed down. Its machinery 
is powered by turbines activated by water from a canal. 
Originally the owners and operators produced high grade flour 
products for the local trade. Recently the ranch operator 
decided to renovate the mill and start grinding again. Local 
wheat and barley supplies, as well as other grains shipped in 
from outside points, are now processed through this turbine 
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This is Bridge Street today, looking north toward the Humboldt River. Winnemucca is a typically modern western town with about 3,000 population, and 
its people consider it a busy hub of transportation for this section of the Nation. 


Third Street, Winnemucca, looking east. It is a segment of U S 40 (The Victory Highway) over which thousands of tourists travel each year. Many of 


these travelers stop overnight. Winnemucca has a number of modern hotels, tourist camps, and eating places. 








water-driven mill, which has an 
energy rating of 25 horsepower. 

The mill was constructed more 
than 80 years ago. The present 
owner, putting the plant in order 
for its current operation, found it 
necessary to replace but one small 
bearing in the turbine unit. After 
this was done, water was directed 
into the penstocks, the turbines 
took the load and began function- 
ing. Immediately the old wheels 
and belts, controlling blowers, 
grinders and bins started in motion 
and the plant was off to a good 
start, on a new shift, without a 
hitch. 

Timbers of the mill were thor- 
oughly seasoned, without a crack or 
a sag. The 80-year old machinery 
looked like it just came out of the 
factory. The grinding units were 
in excellent condition. A batch of 
grain was sent through in the regu- 
lar order and came out at the dis- 
tant end as finely ground flour 
which tested high quality. Ample 
water is available for the mill 
which can grind three tons of wheat 
on an eight-hour shift. The prod- 
uct will be marketed throughout 
the State and in coast cities when 
conditions warrant. 


Golconda, located 16 miles east 
of Winnemucca, has a population 
of 350. Mining, the chief source 
of revenue, is supplemented by 
considerable livestock raising and 
shipping. A hot-water spring near- 
by supplies enough water for a 
community swimming pool. 

Winnemucca, in the Humboldt 
River valley, is the largest town in 
the county and is modern in every 
respect. It has two ranges of mountains as its sentinels. On 
the north, Winnemucca Mountain, 5,000 feet above sea level; 
comprises a part of the south end of the Santa Rosa Range. 
On the south is Sonoma Range, with some of its peaks lifting 
up as high as 8,000 feet. 

Some of the finest deer hunting to be found anywhere in 
the West brings many a hunter to Humboldt County. Rang- 
ing over a large part of the county are large numbers of mule 
deer, which average in weight anywhere from 175 to 300 
pounds dressed. Hunters are limited to one buck each. The 
Santa Rosa Range is noted for its fine deér hunting, bit other 
ranges in the county are good too. Camps are located in these 
sections and guides are provided. 

Excellent fishing is available in approximately 30 streams in 
the county. Streams are restocked with fish each year from 
State and Federal hatcheries. The fishing season is set to cover 








the summer months and extends 
from May 1 to the end of Septem- 
ber. Fish caught in the streams 
include bass, trout, and catfish. 
Trout weighing up to 5 pounds 
have been taken. Most of the best 
fishing areas are found in the north- 
ern part of the county, 40 to 100 
miles from Winnemucca, but other 
good places are within 15 to 20 
miles of the city. 

The Nevada Rodeo and Fair, 
held each year at Winnemucca, is 
one of the outstanding entertain- 
ment events presented in the entire 
West. The dates of this event are 
usually the three Labor Day holi- 
days. A total of nearly $5,000 in 
cash prizes, and over $5,000 in 
trophy prizes, attracts top-notchers 
in the rodeo field of competing 
performers. In the parade, which 
is a colorful feature presented each 
day, 300 or more cowboys and cow- 
girls arrayed in full western riding 
regalia participate. The schedule 
of events at this Rodeo includes 
mustang roping, wild horse race, 
pony express race, cowboys’ and 
cowgirls’ races, calf roping, and 
other events. Additional attrac- 
tions are trick riding and roping, 
clown and kid’s calf roping and 
riding, and Shetland pony races. 

The many mountain ranges of 
Humboldt County have produced 
much mineral wealth, and new dis- 
coveries of valuable ores are con- 
stantly disclosed. Large deposits of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, tungsten, 


Diving through the air with the greatest of ease. This action molybdenite, cinnabar, lead, zinc, 
shot was snapped at the municipal swimming pool in Winne- antimony, and many other metals 


mucca. Every youngster in town avails himself of the opportunity shound in this section. Pesicdes 
to use the pool during the warm summer months. t { 


there are many deposits of clay sub- 
stances, diatomaceous earth, phosphorous rocks, sulphur, lime- 
stone, soda, and many other commercial minerals. 

Humboldt County, with vast areas within reach of rail and 
highway transportation, offers a fertile field for the prospector. 

Only diligent and persistent prospectors, the diamond drill, 
and the old-fashioned pick and shovel will be able to disclose 
the enormous possibilities of Humboldt County’s mineral and 
metal resources in the future. Citizens of the county are ready 
to offer every cooperation in the quest for these elusive prod- 
ucts, and hopé someone will find another Getchell mine within 
its boundaries. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 
Title page and bottom page 21, Wm. L. Price, Forest Ranger, Jarbidge, 
Nevada; pages 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, i5, 16, 17, bottom page 18, pages 19, 
22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, Gerald V. Tibbitts, eee areas see 
photographer ; pages 6, 7, 10, 11, Ernie Mack courtesy Winnemucca 
Chamber of Commerce: top page 18, L. K. Vaughn, C. P. O., U. 8. N. Air- 
field, Fallon, Nevada. 
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The Getchell mill, with a capacity for treating 1,000 tons of ore daily, is one of the largest industrial units in the State. The tall stack carries off the 
arsenic fumes which are released when the ore is processed. Currently the mill is working at over 50 percent capacity. 


Thousands of Southern Pacific train travelers, who have crossed the great open spaces of Nevada, will recognize this Winnemucca depot as a typical small 
western railroad station. It’s quite a busy place, at that. During the war more than 60 freight trains a day rumbled past the signal semaphore in safety. 
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This is Winnemucca, Nevada, nestling in the broad Humboldt River Valley between the towering mountain walls of 











he Sonoma and Santa Rosa ranges, deep in the heart of the land of wide-open spaces, sagebrush, and silver dollars. 
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From this Fallon airfield, a part of the Naval setup in western Nevada, the C-82’s or “flying boxcars” took off with loads of hay and concentrated feed, 
destined for isolated sections in eastern Nevada, where thousands of cattle and sheep became snowbound after last winter's severe storms. 


U. S. Army trucks, loaded with baled hay, and manned by Negro troopers, on the main street of Ely, Nevada, in 20 below zero temperature, waiting for Ne 
word to move into some isolated rural section, where help was needed during last winter's storms. 
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Nevada’s Department of Highways threw as much heavy snow removal equipment as possible into the battle to keep the roads open for traffic in the eastern part 


of the State last winter. Here we see a Sno-Go in operation, fighting the drifts on Pancake Flats, east of Eureka. 


Air‘and Ground Forces Avert Nevada Winter Disaster 


LD MAN WINTER, on a rampage, slugged Nevada 
early in the year 1949 with a haymaker that almost 
knocked out its major livestock industry. Then the 

Army Air Forces jerked “Operations Haylift,” consisting of a 
dozen C-82’s or “flying boxcars,” out of their Pacific Coast 
peacetime bases, threw the huge cargo carrying planes into the 
thick of the blizzards and turned the tide of battle. Supple- 
menting this, in an all-out effort, the Nevada Department of 
Highways with its snow removal equipment, and the various 
county highway units, cleared hundreds of miles of highways 
and roads of deep snows so that hay hauling caravans could 
bring relief to distressed people and animals in remotely 
isolated sections of the State. Cooperation of the haylift, the 
surface machinery, the hay trucking caravans, and the Nevada 
National Guard units meant the difference between salvage 
and catastrophe, and saved thousands of head of livestock from 
starvation and destruction out on the snow-covered grazing 
ranges. 

Striking one blow after another in the well-known pattern 
of follow-up blizzards in quick succession, and sub-zero tem- 
peratures, beginning in the first week of December, 1948, 
and lashing furiously through February of 1949, Winter laid 
Nevada low, for a spell, under heavy blankets of snow; clogged 
highways, froze railway lines, grounded planes, stalled motor 
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vehicles, delayed mails, made giant drifts, and icy pavements, 
isolated ranches, and communities. The State’s wide-open 
spaces of high mountian ranges and broad valleys were smoth- 
ered with the white cover, waist deep, extending from Reno 
on the West to Ely and Baker on the east, and from Jarbidge 
and Elko in the north country to Las Vegas in Nevada's deep 
south. 

All of this brought severe suffering and hardship to humans 
and animals alike and nearly paralyzed the State’s industrial 
activity. After three months of the worst Winter dish the 
State had tasted in 50 years, the heroic efforts of the air, the 
ground, and the mobile services slowly, but in the hard way, 
dug Nevada out of its Winter prison and eventually brought 
conditions back to a reasonable facsimile of normality. The 
well-known backbone of Winter broken, the sun recovered 
its courage, came out of hiding, smiled warmly again on the 
good earth, and helped man to win a belated victory over the 
elements. It proved to be quite a costly venture. The snows, 
which caused such suffering and distress, in a measure, proved 
a blessing in a package, for it carried some much needed 
moisture to parched ranges and fields throughout the State and, 
also, replenished water tables which had reached a dangerously 
low level from a good many overdry seasons in the past. 

When Winter struck, the Old Man pulled out all the stops 
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A winter scene along Riverside Drive, bordering the Truckee River, in the “Biggest Little City in the World,” Reno, Nevada. 


Up in the Jarbidge country of northern Elko County, snow conditions last winter were very severe. This snowmobile was used in maintaining communication 


with that isolated section when all other methods of transportation were badly affected. 








On some of the ranches near Preston and Lund, two neighboring communities of White Pine County, much livestock was able to reach the home corrals where 
feeding was a less serious problem. The above picture was taken just south of Lund. 


Snow removal equipment was also used to good purpose to break trail from the highway into the ranchers’ homes. This White River Valley ranch is in an 
isolated section of White Pine County, south of Ely. 
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7 A flock of rescued sheep on the open range, being held in a compact mass near the chuck wagon, in the vicinity of Boone Springs, along U S 50. 
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Eureka, Nevada, on highway U S$ 50, was completely isolated for several days during the 1948-1949 winter storms. 


Tony Perez, sheepherder, and his camp on Pancake Flats, east of Eureka during the storm period. Temperature reading was 20 below zero. 
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and let drop one of the choicest collections of snowstorms and 
sub-zero temperatures this State has ever seen. Blizzards came 
out of the Aleutian Island storm factory on an assembly line 
basis—just like a parade; sub-zero temperatures swooped 
down in the saddle with a multitude of MacKenzie River 
highs; more snow came in over the “hump”—the Sierra 
Nevadas—from the saturated Pacific Ocean lows, and it all 
added up to a crop of snow which ranged in depth from 
3 feet on the level in the Washoe Valley just south of Reno, 
to 12 and 15 feet on the Mount Rose summit, and 3 feet plus 
all over the far-flung mountain ranges and valleys. There 
wasn't any sign of a “Tonopah High” pressure area on the 
weatherman’s chart to counterattack and moderate the Pacific 
Coast low-pressure areas. So we had sub-zero chills for almost 
three straight weeks, before the mercury started upward, 
something unheard of in this country before. Even in the 
Las Vegas area, our “banana belt,” there appeared on the 
ground, at times, from 6 to 8 inches of fluffy white stuff which 
the natives hardly recognized. Below freezing weather added 
more discomfort to their existence. It was an occurrence 
which made them “blush in the slush” as a contradiction to 
their favorite slogan of “fun in the sun.” Were their faces 
red. 

Railroads with their sky line exposures, didn’t escape the 
wrath of the storm gods and became frozen and snowbound 
clear across the 438 miles of the State’s beam. Some trains 
were annulled at Chicago, but that was thoroughly under- 
standable, because Nebraska was passing through identical 
storm conditions. 

Snowdrifts along, and on, our cross country highways were 


Ducks on the pond at Idlewild Park, Reno, didn’t seem to mind the cold weather at all. The Carson Range of the Sierra Nevada mountains shows in background. 


12 to 15 feet deep and extended for miles in a stretch; motor- 
cars, trucks, and buses were caught between towns in the open 
country, and remained stalled until rescued by the mechanical 
snow shovelers. Water pipes in the towns and cities were 
frozen and had to be thawed out by the use of electricity; 
roofs collapsed under heavy loads of snow; slippery pave- 
ments caused many a person to make a one-point landing and 
then get emergency hospital treatment; extraordinary high 
fuel bills worried a lot of people for a time, but we then 
realized that Old Man Winter was out of control and was 
giving us the works. 

Nevada, besides many other things, is a first-class livestock 
raising country. Raising cattle and sheep on our up-and-down 
type of land constitutes a major industry in this economic 
setup. In normal years our cattle will add up to nearly half 
a million, while the sheep will go even higher than that in 
number, sometimes as high as 800,000. That's a lot of cow- 
hides and sheepskins to nurse along through the Winter and 
maintain in good condition for the markets. It means liveli- 
hood for hundreds of ranchers and stockmen, besides other 
related industries. If the cattlemen and sheep owners have 
a good year Nevada's general economic prosperity is pretty 
well in the bag, and the silver dollars can roll merrily into 
banks and grocery stores. In many districts these outdoor 
big business men, whose product is a roving herd or a bleating 
flock, normally raise an adequate hay crop, in season, to carry 
them safely through the hard winter months, and usually see 
that they have forage in reserve to pull their herds and flocks 
through any unusually severe winter season. 

Comparatively mild winters during the past 10 years or 
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more have tempted some of these stockmen to take chances in 
keeping their animals out on the open ranges during winter 
feeding, instead of rounding them up in the home ranch 
corrals where they could be counted a little easier, and given 
a little extra ration now and then when they needed it. Dur- 
ing the past Winter the weather turned sour and some of the 
stockmen got nicked pretty hard. They gambled on the 
weather, and lost. The risk they took is quite understandable 
when one stops to realize that raising cattle and sheep on a 
quantity production basis is a pretty risky business in itself, 
when you have a broad grazing spread to cover. It would be 
unfair to blame them for lack of preparation, operating as 
they do under these conditions. 

Not all of the cattle and sheepmen played the odds against 
the blizzards). By no means; those who did were in the 
minority. _There were many cattlemen in the northern and 
central sections of the State who made their usual routine 
winter provisions for the livestock; but even so, in those sec- 
tions the range animals were seriously affected because the 
snows were deep and zero the reading on the thermometer. 
Many of the grazers in the southeastern section (and that 
embraces an area almost half as large as Ohio), were encour- 
aged by the fact that they lived in Nevada’s moderate Winter 
belt. These areas include sections around Ely and Pioche, in 
White Pine and Lincoln Counties. These stock operators were 
caught with their herds and flocks in the hills and open ranges 
when the snows came, suddenly and hard, and they were the 
ones who suffered most. These ranchers were unable to round 
up their stock into the corrals after the storms struck because 
the snows were too deep and, as a result, many thousands of 


Despite many hardships, which came with the snows, the winter of 1948-1949 molded some pictures of beauty. Here is a small wooden bridge at Idlewild Park, Reno. 





cattle and sheep, feeding in the narrow canyons, on the moun- 
tain flanks, and in the flat lands far away from the home feed 
boxes, faced starvation and destruction unless forage was sent 
to them promptly. When the snow covered the ground, the 
cattle and sheep were trapped and unable to find the grasses 
and seeds under the white cover. 

Cattle will follow, however, if a horse breaks trail, and they 
can then be led to shelter and protected places. The snows of 
early ‘49 became deep so rapidly that even the horses, with 
their riders, could not navigate and the situation became 
extremely precarious because the cattle were scattered for 
miles all over the ranges and faraway places from the corrals. 
Even the corrals became isolated when the roads were blocked. 
Roads were impassable and there was no way to get feed to 
the starving animals by ordinary methods. In many areas, 
where snow removal equipment was working to clear the 
highways, the blustering wind would whip the snow back 
over the cleared areas and close in behind the equipment as 
fast as the machines would advance. Many a piece of high- 
way equipment and the crews had to dig themselves out, after 
several hours of clearing in a forward direction. 

That’s when the United States Army airlift service came 
to the rescue. The animals needed hay and concentrated feed 
delivered to them where they were snowbound. There 
wasn’t enough surplus feed in the specific areas to take care 
of all the animals. Additional supplies had to come from 
distant sources, and come quickly if it would prove of any 
value. 

Many hundreds of tons of hay and feed were flown from 
the less seriously affected sections of the State and concen- 
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Here is a conglomeration of photographs showing eight mountain highway summits and their burdens of snow during last winter. All of them are in the central 
and eastern part of the State and show the variations in elevation. Connors Pass, 7,732 feet, the highest one shown, is located 25 miles south of Ely on 
U S 93. Several of the others are along U S 50. The “prevent fire” sign is on Sacramento Pass, on highway U S 6, near the Utah State line. 
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trated at depots in Ely, which was established as operational 
headquarters. 

For instance, Fallon in Churchill County, and Minden in 
Douglas County, in western Nevada, had ample reserve hay 
stocks which could be called into use during the emergency. 
Supplies were sent from these centers to the more seriously 
affected areas, through the Ely distributing center. 

From Ely the hay and concentrated feeds were flown into 
the more desperately isolated sections where the bales were 
dropped near the cattle on the range. When dropped near 
the cattle, the hay scattered within a narrow radius and the 
animals, catching on to the idea quickly, headed for this forage 
and started feeding. In this manner, thousands of cattle were 
saved from perishing. Many ranch homes in eastern Nevada 
are located from 10 to 15 miles apart, which made the work 
of the pilots still more difficult. The pilots, with their C-82’s, 
gained efficiency fast and did a wonderful job. During its 
service of 25 days’ duration the airlift dropped nearly 2,000 
tons of feed to the thousands of livestock in distress, and 
thereby prevented a major disaster to the ranchers of Nevada. 
Through all of their sorties, in all kinds of bad weather, flying 
thousands of miles in “Operations Haylift,” in this State, not 
an accident of any kind occurred to either pilot or plane to 
mar the record. It was a job well done, indeed. 

Pilots usually carried from one to three “droppers” who 
were stationed at a door in the tail of the plane, ready to 
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A team of highway department snow plows clearing the Pioche road south of Ely. Crews of these, and all other snow removal equipment, worked unceasingly to 
clear the highways as quickly as possible after each new storm. 


“bombs away” with the bales as the pilot guided his plane 
over the predetermined objective. The “droppers” were good 
too. They were recruited from the towns, or local sections, 
and performed their duties well. For safety reasons the “drop- 
pers” were strapped to a rope or belt, fastened to the flying 
ship, to prevent them from falling out while dropping opera- 
tions were in progress. This phase of the project, also, was 
carried out without a single accident of any kind. 

Some of the droppers in the big “box cars,” which could 
carry several tons of hay at a time, could spot their hay bombs 
very accurately near targets of assembled cattle and sheep, as 
the plane sped on. In fact, some of them were a little too 
good. As a result several incidents occurred, on the ground, 
which had to be marked on the adverse side of the ledger. 

There is the story of the plane and its crew which circled 
a ranch home in Spring Valley, near the small community of 
Geyser Station, adjacent to highway U S 93 (The International 
Four States Highway) close to the Lincoln County line. The 
section was very much isolated. A rancher out there needed 
hay for his cattle and the co-ordinating officer in Ely, opera- 
tional headquarters, was notified. Orders were given to dis- 
patch a number of bales of hay to the site. The plane was 
loaded, the crew on board, and the signal given to take off. 
All was well. One of the droppers in the plane came from 
that particular section of the State and was thoroughly familiar 
with the land and layout of the ranch. The pilot was guided 





accurately to the place and the dropper pointed out a likely 
spot, as close to the corral as possible, so that there would be 
little duplication of effort after the hay hit the ground. The 
aim was slightly inaccurate for one of the dropping bales 
crashed through the roof of the rancher’s wash house, and 
completely wrecked a new power clothes washer which the 
rancher’s wife had purchased only a few months before. The 
report didn’t state what the rancher’s wife had to say about 
this, although one might hazard a guess. 

Then there was another incident, thoroughly verified, which 
tells of the pilot and his crew of hay droppers who were 
requested to help out sheepherder Tony Perez, on Pancake 
Flats, some distance east of Eureka, Nevada. Tony had his 
flock of nearly 2,100 sheep in the flatlands, a short distance 


A traffic jam on highway US 50 near White Horse Pass, north of Ely, occurred when the lead truck got too close to the snowbank and got stuck. 














started for the ground. They seemed to be headed in the right 
direction as they plummeted toward the snow-covered ground. 
One bale, however, was destined to cause trouble. 

Now a bale of hay weighing approximately 100 pounds, 
dropping 500 feet without interception, gathers plenty of 
momentum as it responds to the law of gravity. Obviously 
it would hit the ground with terrific speed and maximum 
force. It would be a dangerous thing indeed to be directly 
under it. That’s just what happened. One of Tony’s burros 
was directly in its path. This burro which, for several years, 
had patiently and laboriously packed the camp equipment for 
the sheepherder, plodding over many miles of range land 
wherever the flock was wont to graze, happened to be stand- 
ing among the sheep in the snow when this particular bale of 
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It took nearly eight hours to clear this blockade. 


east of Pancake Summit, a mountain pass of 6,517 feet eleva- 
tion. His camp was near the highway and the flock was 
pretty well in a bunch. He had brought them there after 
several miles of fighting the snows, and had them pretty well 
rounded up in a compact mass for several days. Word was 
sent to the co-ordinating officer that Tony’s flock was in 
trouble, needed feed, and needed it promptly. A C-82, with 
supplies, was sent to his reported location. The pilot and 
crew reached the scene with their relief load, and without any 
difficulty. The flock was readily spotted. The pilot circled 
the flock several times to get a better position on the target 
and then came down to 500 feet altitude, ready for the “bombs 
away” signal. At the given signal, the “dropper” shoved several 
bales of hay overboard. They cleared the plane nicely and 


hay was shoved overboard from the speeding plane. The 
burro, not understanding the ways and tricks of men and their 
“flying boxcars,” didn’t pay much attention to the dropping 
object, and made no move to get out of the way. Neverthe- 
less, that 100-pound bale zoomed straight towards the hapless 
animal. It struck the beast on the back of the head, with 
full force and a terrific impact. The burro probably never 
knew what hit him, for its neck was broken. It rolled over in 
the snow, lifeless. The bale had killed the animal instantly. 
But that wasn’t the end of Tony's sorrows. The same bale 
of hay which bashed the first burro with such deadly force, 
bounced off its head, and caromed 12 feet through space over 
to where Tony's second pack burro was standing. This one 
didn’t make any move to get out of the way either. Ie all 
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On some stretches of U S 50, east of Austin, the wind whipped snow in all directions and kept the road pretty clean. 


On U S 6, pathways were cut into the deep drifts so traffic had a one-way lane, as shown in lower picture. 











happened pretty fast and didn’t give either animal much 
chance to move. At any rate, the bouncing bale hit the second 
burro in the left side with such force the animal was bowled 
over. It was badly hurt, that was plain to see, but managed 
to struggle to its feet. It started weaving and staggering away 
aimlessly, in the snow. It had gone only abour a 100 yards 
when it again fell to the ground because of its mortal wound. 
That night, the second burro died, a victim of the flying bale. 
Both burros were destroyed by the same bale. The pilot and 
crew of the plane, unaware of anything amiss, continued on 
their journey to other targets to drop additional hay. Tony 
Perez was a very sad man when he saw what had happened. 
He had a deep affection for both 
his beasts of burden. He was stun- 
ned to see them destroyed. But 
Tony, being a practical man, com- 
forted himself by saying he regret- 
ted the loss of his two faithful and 
valuable pack animals, but getting 
feed for his flock was something 








cars would lead the caravans to their destination, so that no 
truck or soldier would get lost in the strange region where 
settlements were sparse. Hundreds of tons of hay and con- 
centrated feed were sent in this manner to distressed regions 
and ranches and brought relief to many people and animals. 
Wherever the emergencies required smaller amounts of sup- 
plies, the airlift planes were dispatched with their loads to 
bring prompt relief. 

Cooperation between the haylift air operations and the 
Army trucking services was excellent. 

Losses from the severe winter weather were serious and 
ranged from 10 to 25 percent in many herds. The precise loss 
of cattle and sheep in numbers 
never was accurately established for 
many of the animals had been graz- 
ing in inaccessible places and their 
carcasses were never found. 

Much of the relief work directed 
towards the Pioche area saved many 
cattle, in large herds, that were in 





which should also be considered. 
As one casual observer at the camp 
said shortly after the accident 
occurred, “That's one for Ripley.” 

Probably one of the most essen- 
tial emergency activities in connec- 
tion with the isolation of persons 
and animals in eastern Nevada, 
was that which was performed by 
members of the California and 
Nevada National Guard units and, 
also, that of the United States Army 
regulars, colored soldiers, with their 
hay hauling trucks. 

Early in the emergency, Ely and 
Pioche, Nevada, were selected as 
the distributing points for local 
ranches and herds in distress 
throughout the eastern part of the 
State. 

Haylift planes brought in sup- 
plies from Fallon and Minden. 
This service was supplemented by 
privately owned and _ operated 
trucks, in large numbers, which 
were brought into use. Most of 
the trucks got through over the 
snow-covered and slippery roads 
after considerable difficulty, and 
unloaded their hay and concentrated feed at the Ely depot. 
Some of the trucks got into trouble, slipped off the highway, 
and were out of service for several days. 

At Ely, Nevada, coordinating headquarters were established 
and cases of distress were reported to that center of activity. 
The coordinator would dispatch supplies to the affected areas, 
as needed, using the U. S. Army trucks, and the National 
Guard units. These trucks, loaded to capacity, in convoy, 
hauled their loads into semi-isolated regions, after the high- 
way department equipment had cleared the roads of snow, 
and made the route passable. Some of these trucks were sent 
into country 35 to 50 miles or more distant from Ely. Pilot 
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distress. The Preston and Lund 
sectors of White Pine County also 
came in for considerable help, and 
at Sunnyside, south of Lund, a ten- 
truck caravan one day hauled hay 
to ranchers in that vicinity where 
the situation had become quite seri- 
ous. 

Many units of highway depart- 
ment snow removal equipment 
were dispatched into the affected 
region, and crews of these machines 
worked day and night to perform 
their duties. Some equipment was 
rushed from other divisions where 
snow conditions were less serious. 
Equipment and crews were also 
badly needed in the Reno and Car- 
son City areas, but all surplus 
equipment was dispatched to the 
eastern part of the State, to the Ely 
and Elko divisions, to help the 
regular crews clear the roads and 
highways in those divisions. 

Eventually as Winter waned, the 
situation began to clear and things 


Snow removal equipment became clogged with snow ond often got back to a near normal basis, 
froze up. Here a “cat” operator clears snow from his machine 
so he can continue clearing highway U S 6 southeast of Ely. 


and the crisis was over. Airlift 
planes were sent back to their 
respective home bases, the Army trucks with their Negro 
soldiers, went back to their Oakland, California, headquarters. 
National Guard units were dismissed and returned to their 
local stations. Ranchers and citizens in eastern Nevada 
resumed their peaceful routines, grateful that “Operations Hay- 
lift,” the Army and ground trucks, the highway department, 
and county road equipment crews came to dig them out of the 
winter drifts. 

Nevadans are hoping the present Winter will be less severe 
than the last one, but at the same time they wish for a higher 
moisture content in the snows this season. At this writing, 
precipitation has already exceeded that of last year, to date. 
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A caravan of hay trucks on highway U S 6, bound for Sunnyside, Nevada, to relieve distressed ranchers and livestock in that area. 


Yelland Airfield at Ely, Nevada, was the eastern terminus of “Operations Haylift” that saved hundreds of head of livestock from perishing. 
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